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6€ft<l0iii^ 9f the PhUodean tmd PtUhempfdm Soeulm! 

The occasion* which has brought us together is cal- 
dilated to awakeo earnest and anxious reflection. Youth is the 
season of preparation for manhood. la a short time^ those who 
are in a course of training for the duties of life, will, in the or- 
der of Providence, succeed to the charge which is now homo b^ 
the^ seniors; and distributed among the varied employments of 
social and civilized existence, be called by their own strength, 
each in his allotted sphere, to sustain, preserve, and improve the 
advantages which are derived to them from their predecesssors. 
To fit them for (he task which is thus to devolve upon them, is 
the design of all edueatton. 

la what manmr, and by what meens tfiis greaitbstgn nay be 
most effectually accotopllahed— w!hat are the methods most 10^ 
ly to aid in forming a wise and virtuous man, an honest «ittd use- 
ful citizen, is a question of great interest, which cannot l)e too 
deqily pondered. An eminent man of antiquity has remarked, 
with equal beauty and force, that "a state without youth, wouM 
be like a year without the Spring." But what avails the Spring, 
if its blossoms perish without producing fruit pr seed ? If sporib- 
ing for a while in the ^iety of ibe season, and charming the 
senses with their Uoom and fingranoe, *ey disappoint the hope 
which forms their greatest value, and dwindle, fade and die, as if 
they had never been 1 

The insect obeys the law of its ephemeral existence ; it 
ispveads its wings in the sunshine, rejoices in a moment of Ufe, 
and then flatters and disappears. The brute animal is govewh 
^ ^vit$ uppetites, and guided by its instinct It is neit^r <ac. 
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4 DISCOURSE. 

quainted with its faculties, nor capable of improving them. The 
individual and the species, for successive generations, move on 
in their appointed course, without undergoing any sensiUe 
change, as little subject to degeneracy from any neglect or foUy 
of their awn, as th^y are able, by their oivn efforts, to exalt or 
improve their nature. They live, and they die — they sink 
into inanimate matter, and are lost in the uninformed mass. 

But man is endowed by his Maker with moral and iiUeUectual 
powers, which not only distinguish him from all the visible crea- 
tion, but absolutely separate him from any affinity with it. His 
bodily frame is dust, fearfully and wonderfully made ; but still a 
portion of inanimate matter, which cleaves to the ground ! His 
bodily powers, his sensual passions and appetites have their 
dwelling upon the earth, in common with the animal creation. 
His intellect — his power of "large discourse, lookmg before and 
after,"— aspires to communion with intelligence, and seeks its 
kindred beyond the limite of this life. His animal nature may 
truly say to the worm, " Thou art my brother, and to corruption, 
Thou art my sister and my mother!" His intellectual and mo- 
ral faculties have no fellowship upon earth. 

These faculties are the talent which his Maker has given to 
man. By means of them, he is enabled to exercise dominion 
over tiie earth, and to subdue it to his own enjoyment and hap- 
piness. By their means too, it is intended that he shall exer- 
cise dominion over the earthly parts of himself— that he shall 
regulate the exercise of his corporeal powers, subdue his pas- 
sions and appetites, and live upon the earth, as if he were not of 
the earth, enjoying the bounties of Providence with cheerful 
gratitude ; doing good to his fellow men, and exalting, by ration- 
al dicipline, his own character, and the character of his race.-* 
This is his greatest glory— this is his highest happiness— this is 
his obvious duty. 

The faculties which dius constitute the high and distmguish- 
ing privilege of man, exalting him above all that surrounds him, 
and placing him but "a little lower than the angels," are pro- 
gwssive and improveable. It is true, also, that the bodily pow* 
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erti are capable of some improvement. Hut the measure of their 
growth is limited; and, comparatively it is soon attained.' — 
Their highest perfection seems to continue but for a moment 
The intellectual and moral capacity, on the contrary, flourishes 
more and more with culture — becomes continually enlarged and 
invigorated, and yields a daily and increasing harvest, even when 
the bodily powers are visibly declining. 

When the bloom has forsaken the cheek — when the beautiful 
smoothness of youth has yielded to the furrows of age, and the 
step has begun to lose something of its elasticity and briskness — 
the cultivated and disciplined mind, nourished by wholesome food, 
and enlivened by exercise, is still advancing in its career, exten- 
ding the sphere of its beneficent influence, and, as it were, sup- 
plying,, by its own graces, the ravages which time has made in 
the external form. The light within, if duly trimmed and fed, 
continues to spread its lustre with unabated, and even increas- 
ing splendour, when the frame that encloses it has lost its 
freshness, and begun to grow dim from age. 

But we must also remember, that these faculties are liable to 
debasement and degeneracy. They will rust from sloth and in- 
dolence — ^they will decay from want of exercise and nourish- 
ment — and they will be smothered and destroyed, if subjected 
to the dominion of our passions and appetites. That is an em- 
pire they cannot endure. They were intended to be masters — 
and they will not submit to exist as slaves. The sluggard suf- 
fers the light of his intellect to go out The drunkard drowns 
and extinguishes it. The one sinks into a state of calm brutal- 
ity — the other, with frenzy in his brain, resembles more a savage 
and maddened animal rushing upon his own destruction, but 
dangerous to all who are in his way. Both are guilty in the 
same kind, though not in the same degree. They destroy the 
chief talent committed to man, and they degrade and dishonour 
his nature. 

It has already been remarked, that the higher and nobler fac- 
ulties of man will not exist in subjection to his sensual nature. 
They decline, decay and perish, unless they are allowed to ex- 
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escise tbe authorUy aUolted to then byu tme Flwvideoee* TImi 
fiMiiieiiC their just mppire is «uooeoBltill)r ihinhM, ^kqr begin i|o 
languish-Mremtimce becomes {paduaUy vm^ Artde, HftlS 
«t leiigA they are overpoweisd and ^leetwf ^ And ivUtt 
then is tbe oondilaoa of tbe tfliivichtal ? Wisdom ettd wtiie ue^ 
i^onymous, and ba^mess is tbeir attendant reward* Felly 
and vice, on tho contrary, not only lead to milwiy, but a>e surd 
to be accompanied by it at every step, in Hieir fiiet eibrts to 
shake off tho wholesome restrmats of reasoti and isonseienee, 
they have to maintain a pabffd cei^ict witbth^ aeeiisers wiliini, 
which constantly mars and disappoints their e&pected enjoyment. 
The poison is manifest in the cup, and they fee) that it is there. 
They may ^row off the rein of reason and conscience^ but th^ 
will still suffer Irom Uie laah ! When they have gained the Vic* 
tory, (as it must be adieitted they may,) they haveaubverted the 
nattiral empire which ProvidMice bed intended should be esta- 
blished; and in the wild misrule which fdlows, the conquerois 
are sure to be the victims of the disorder «id confi^ton'&ey 
have created* 
. Vicious indtilgence destroys the body as well as th^ souL It 
brings to an untimely ead the very capacity lor enjoyment its 
food is its deadly poison. Does the sluggard enjoy his ideihl 
It is jmpossSde. T%erB u m re$t mlhwi lakmt. UnlMpekeo 
idleaess is tnore irksome than severe esoertmn ; and it bas no 
relief. The dBigent man has delight in bis booest oceupstiwiy 
even though it be wearisome; and he rcgoiees in the tepeve 
which he earns ir^ it Hoy-atHlhe d<me, can duly esliiaale tbe 
foroeofUie troth, that <&e nMath ii wmdt fi^ mim ! He is 
thaokiid for tbe reff esbment and rest itvffnds him; wbiletbe 
habitual idler £nds that It only increases bis weaimss. Has 
the drunkard «4r thedebauohee any enjoyment ? He has searoely 
takmi one step in tbe delirio^ path^ before be begins to tolftert 
and finds that by associating with vice, he has made a^oenqpsn* 
Imi also of disease. Xhey fasten upon liim together ; and bow- 
ever ;he smy for a while be deluded* be soon Jbieoo«fie» their con* 
scious «)d 4(^rad(^ slave, the contempt, of mimMnii ffeadudl^ 
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Kildpg iipo0 blBBb 99ii hip i>wii reason ap^ving the justness of 
ttim sMttnoef Ttl« l»i0 diams b^ wears are of bb ownforging, 
His 0W9 ure thayoiB and the disgrace they ii^ct. 

SelfHieaiM and diicipUne are the foundation of all good cha^ 
raeter— 4he! souf ee of all true enjoymeat^-'the tneavts of all just 
distinction. This is ^ Invafiable law of our nature. Excel- 
lenee of fteiy seit is a prise, and a reward for virtuous, patient, 
and wdl directed exertioB> and abstinence from whatever may 
encuiaber, on&eNe or delay us in our course. The approach 
to its lofty ^iCNle is rightly represented as steep and rugged.—* 
He who would reaah it must task his powers^^But it is a noble 
task! for, besides ^e eminence it leads to, it nouri^ies a just 
ambition, subdues mid eas^ offvicious propen«ties, and strength'^ 
ens the powers ^ployed in its servioe, so as to render them coo- 
timnlly eiqpable of higher and higher attainments. 

Wh^t mean the obeers which greot the ingenuous yovdht whe^ 
beanriveaattbf h^hbonowraof asemiditty of l0amiig? Why 
do the hearts of hip» fwrents aweU ii4tb umisiiat g^bdoess, iMid 
tears burst fi^ to relieve their ahoaost sufiocatiag joy ? WbjF 
is this epodi in life ma4ed, as it ^very where is, with sueh in* 
tense nd unajbaliog intorest 9 The race is i»>t ended-^it is <te- 
ly begun. One stage is relKshed, but another not less critiea} 
aueeeedfr— fmd even when that is passed in safety, the whide 
way of life is beset with temptations and dangers, which re^re 
att our esertion, wi& the cmistant aid of agraeious Providence, 
to resisl and aveU. Why, thon I repeat, this heartfelt rejoidng? 
I|\i8 HOI merely Aat he has acquired tiie porticm of learning' 
whiebislaughllB a College; ttou^ that is of inestimable vah;». 
b4s thai Uie youth, whose powers have thus been put foith and 
tried, has given a new earnest of character, and a new assurance 
of hope^ Hip habits are measursMy formed— his nobler fteul- 
ties eyp and ed ' and bia ihture eleva^km, in some degree indica- 
ted^ by ibm starengthof pinion displayed mhis first flight. 

As the moth^r^ eyomaiks with tneiqpressible delight the irst 
alepa of h^ cMM, and her ear catches, with thrilling rapture, 
the music of his eatliest etiMs to utter articulate sotmd^impan«» 
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ing ber joy to the whole household^ and making as it were a fa^ 
mily jubilee — so is the attaiDment of the honours of a College 
naturally and justly regarded with deep enriotion. It fixes an 
important period in what may be termed the infancy of manhood, 
demonstrating the existence of a capacity for usefulness, and 
for further and higher honours. Happy are the youth who en* 
joy the opportunity of a liberal education — happier still are they 
who diligently and successfully improve it ! 

it is not the design of this discourse to speak of education in 
general — but only to make a few remarks upon what is denomi-* 
nated a liberal educaticn — that system of instruction which is 
adopted in the higher seats of learning, and leads to learned ho- 
nours. Institutions of this description are rapidly increasing in 
every quarter of our country. If the establishment of numerous 
seminaries of learning isto be regarded as an evidenceof a corres- 
ponding increase of demand for liberal education^ founded upon 
a proper knowledge of its nature, a just appreciation of its ad- 
vantages, and a fixed determination to uphold and even to ele- 
vate its standard, this circumstance must afibrd the highest sa- 
tisfaction to the scholar, the patriot, and the philanthropist. It 
will promote the cause of sound learning — it will advance the 
honour of our country, and it will increase the happiness of 
mankind. That such may be its efiect, every one must ardent- 
ly desire. 

But it must be obvious at the same time, that these advanta- 
ges are only to be gained by maintaining unimpaired, and in all 
its integrity, the true x;haracter of the higher seminaries of 
learning. It is not their object to teach the simpler elements of 
knowledge. These must be first acquired elsewhere, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to admission. Nor do they profess, as a part 
of the Collegiate course, to qualify individuals for particular em- 
ployments in life. This is a matter of subsequent acquisition, fre- 
quently not decided upon till af^er the College studies are endeki. 

The design of a College, as it has been well said, is ^' to lay the 
foundation of a superior education ;" not to teach fully any par- 
ticular art or science, but to discipline the intellectual powerisr, 



\ 
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DISCOURSE, 9 

and ta store the mind with such knowledge as may lead to fur* 
thei attainments, and be useful in anj of the occupations or 
pursuits which are likely to be the lot of those who have the 
advantage of a Collegiate education* In a word, te place dis- 
tinctly before the student the high objects to be aimed at — to 
teach him how they are to be attained — to stimulate him by 
worthy motives — and, afler unfolding to him his own powers, 
and the mode of employing them, to send him forth with a gen- 
erous and well directed ambition, and an instructed and discipli- 
ned mind, to follow out the course in which he has thus been 
trained. 

Such a system, it must be evident, admits of no concession 
to individual views or inclinations. It works by general means, 
and for a general end. It proposes the same instruction for all ; 
the same discipline ; the same rewards ; proceeding upon the 
assumed basis, that the plan thus adopted is in itself the best 
calculated to produce the desired general result. 

In Sparta, the education of youth was a public concern. At 
an early age, children were taken from their parents, and placeid 
under the care of masters appointed by the state, to prepare 
them, according to their notions, to become good citizens. The 
ancient Persians and the Cretans adopted a similar plan. With 
them too, education was a matter of public regulation. Among 
the Athenians and RomflEms, youth were not thus detached by 
law firoite the authority and care of their parents. But their ed- 
ucation was justly decided to be a matter of the highest import- 
ance, and conducted, no doubt, upon a general system, adapted 
to their manners and circumstances. Whatever opinion we may 
entertain of the methods they adopted, and the end they propo- 
sed — however different may have been the character intended 
to be formed, by the institutions of the Spartans and the Per- 
sians^ from that which modern education proposes to cultivate-^ 
yet there is one point which has the sanction of their authority 
as well as the authority of succeedmg times — that the education 
of youth having reference to a determined end, ought to be con- 
ducted upon a general plan, and that plan the best thatisattain- 
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10 DISCOURSE. 

able for the end proposed, and carried to the highest perfection 
of which it is susceptible It is not meant to be contended, that 
in modern times, and in large communities, when there is so 
great an inequality in the condition of men, the highest educa* 
tion is, or ever can be within the reach of all, or even of a 
very considerable number. In our own country, favoured as it 
is by the bounty of Providence, with advantages such as no na- 
tion has ever before enjoyed, how many are there to whom the 
benefits even of the humblest education are not extended ! En- 
lightened benevolence is happily exerting itself with unwearied 
diligence, to remedy this reproachful evil ; and it is to be hoped 
that the time will soon come, when not a child will be left desti- 
tute of the means of acquiring at least the simpler elements of 
knowledge. This, however, is a subject of vast extent and in- 
terest, upon which it is not intended now to touch. 

When, therefore, we speak of a " superior education,^^ or a 
<< liberal educatian,^^ or, which ought to be equivalent, a " coUc" 
giate education,^^ wo speak of that which has one common pur- 
pose, or object, and which of course is necessarily itself but one. 
That it is applicable to all the youth of a country, whatever may 
be their condition or preparation, or whatever may be their fu- 
ture views in life, is what, as already intimated, it is not intend- 
ed to affirm. The greater number cannot enjoy its advantages. At 
the age when the course of instruction in a College usually begins, 
some are obliged to labour for their subsistence ; some are con- 
demned to lasting ignorance by the neglect of parents or friends, 
or by the imperious force of circumstances ; and some are al- 
ready fixed to the occupations which are to employ their matur- 
er years. We would not be understood by this remark to sug- 
gest, that superiority consists in the advantages we possess — ^it 
is only in the use we make of them, for which we are responsi- 
ble, exactly in the proportion of their extent. All honest indus- 
try is honourable, as well as usefid Nothing is disgraceful but 
idleness and vice ; and the disgrace they bring with them is 
greater or less, as our opportunities have been more or less fa- 
vourable. In the judgment of mankind, as well as in the awful 
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judgment of Him from whom we have received. all that we pos- 
aesSf the improvement required of us is according to the talent 
committed to our care. Much is therefore expected of him who 
has the means of attaining the highest intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement. He is not to look down with a feeling of pride, up- 
on other employments or conditions of life, as if they were in- 
ferior; but comparing himself with the most diligent in each — to 
examine whether he has equally with them improved the talents 
and opportunities vouchsafed to him — whether, in the race of 
honest exertion — the only generous competition that all can en- 
gage in — he has equalled, or excelled them — whether he 
has better or worse fulfilled the duty he owes to his day and ge- 
neration. 

The humblest labourer, who strenuously performs his daily 
task, and honestly provides an independent subsistence for himself 
and his family, is inconceivably superior to the sluggard andidler, 
though the latter may have had the opportunity of education in 
a seminary of learning. 

There are some, who suppose that the business of instruction 
might be better adapted to the inchnations and views of indivi- 
duals — ^that each student in a College might be taught only that 
which he desires to learn, and be at liberty to dispense with such 
branches of learning as appeared to him unnecessary or inappli- 
cable, and yet receive Collegiate honours! This is an opinion 
which is perhaps gaining ground, and which, it cannot be denied, 
has been adopted by several distinguished men, and supported 
by plausible arguments. 

Education, in all its parts, is a concern of so much conse- 
quence, so deeply and vitally interesting, that it ought not to be 
exposed, without great caution, to hazardous experiments and 
innovations. Is it, then, susceptible of no improvement? Is 
the human mind, progressive upon all other subjects, to be sta- 
tionary upon this? Shall not education be allowed to advance 
with the march of intellect, and its path be illuminated with the 
increased and increasing light of the age ? Or shall it be con- 
demned to grope in the imperfect twilight, while every thing else 
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enjoys the lustre of a mertdian sun ? These are impoeiog ques- 
tions which are not to be answered by a single word. AdnHt- 
ting the general truth of that which they seem to assert, namriy, 
that education, in all its departments, ought to be carried to the 
highest attainable perfection, and that the methods of reaching 
that point deserve our most anxious and continued attention — it 
roust at the same time be apparent, that as long as ^e argument 
is merely speculative, implying objections to existing methods of 
instruction, and raising doubts about their value, without offering 
a distinct and approved substitute, great danger is to be appre- 
hended from its circulation. 

There is no doubt that improvement may be made in the se- 
minaries of our country — there is no doubt that it ought to be 
made — and it is quite certain that it requires nothing but tiie sup- 
port of enlightened pubMc sentiment to bring it into operation. 
The improvement adverted to is improvement in degreo-Hi bet- 
ter preparation for admission into College-— a somewhat later 
age, and of course more mature powers — and, as a conse- 
cpience, higher and more thorough teaching. The result can 
not be secured, unless the means are employed; and their em- 
j^yment does not depend upon those who are immediately en- 
trusted with the care of the instruction of youth. Professors and 
teachers would ynfeignedly rejoice in raising the standard of edu- 
cati6n^*-4nadv^cing their pupils furtheriand further in t^ path of 
leifftiing-«*if parents, duly estimating its importance, could ba pre- 
vailed upon to affinrd them the opportunity-^or tkey^ (unless to- 
tally unfit for their trust,) must be justly and conscientiously con- 
vinced of the value of such improvement. But their voice is 
scarc^ listened to. By a prejudice, as absurd and unreaaoaaMe 
as it is unfust, they are supposed to be seeking only to advance 
their own interest ; and their testimony is, on that account, dis- 
regarded ; when, upon every principle by which human evidence 
ought to be tried, it is entitled to the highest respect. ThMr 
means of knowledge are greater than those of other men. They 
learn from daily experience— they learn from constant and anx- 
ious meditation— they team from haUtual occupatiop* It is 
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tbeira to watch with parental attention, and with more than pa* 
rental iotelligence, the expanding powers of the pupils cocn- 
initted to their <^arge. It is theirs to observe the influence of 
diseipliBe and instruction in numerous instances, as it operates 
upon our nature — and it is theirs, too, with parental feeling to 
note the issues of their labours, in the lives cf those who have 
been under their charge — ^to rejetce with becoming pride, when 
fc^owing an alumnus of the College with the eye of affection- 
ale tenderness, they see him steadily pursuing a straight forward 
and elevated path, and becoming a good and an eminent man*— 
and to mourn, with unaffbcted sorrow over those who have fal- 
len by the way^ disappointing the hopes of their parents and 
friends, turning to naught the counsels and cares that hswe been 
bestowed upon them, and inflicting pain and misery upon all who 
felt an interest in their wel^e. E^aperio tr€d$^ is the tnaxim of 
the law ; and it is no less the maxim of common sense. Why 
is it not to be applied to the case under consideration, as it is to 
all others which are to be determined by evidence ? The sneer* 
log and vulgar insinuation sometimes haearded by those who 
ind it easier to sneer and insinuate, than to reason, that teach* 
era, as a body, have a peculiar interest of their own, sufficient, 
npon questions which concern their vocation, to bring into doubt 
^ integrity of their judgment, and dius to make them incom- 
petent to be witnesses, if rightly considered, is not so much an 
msuk to ^is usefhl and honourable, and I may add, in general, 
Aithful class of men, as it is to the parents who entrust them 
with their children. What judgment shall we form of l&etr in- 
telligence—what shall we say of their regard for their offirpring, 
if, at the most criticd period of lifb, they place the forming in- 
tellect in the hands of men of more than questionable integrity, 
to be foshioned by them into fantastic shapes to suit their own 
purposes, or gratify their own whims t The truth is, that it is an 
appeal to ignorance, which can succeed only with those who are 
Enable or unwilling to think, and is employed chiefly for want of 
soUd argument. 

The circumstances of our country, it must be admitted, have 
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encouraged and have favoured an early entrance into life, and 
so far have been averse to extended education. This cause has 
naturally, and to a certam extent justifiably, induced parents to 
yield to the restless eagerness of youth, always anxious to es- 
cape from the trammels of discipline, and confide in the strength 
of their untried powers. 

Pride, too, a false and injurious pride is apt to lend its assist- 
ance. Instead of measuring the child's progress by his advance- 
ment in learning and in years, the parent is too much inclined to 
dwell only upon the advance he has made in his classes, and to 
note, with peculiar gratification, the fact, that he is the youngest 
of the graduates. Oflen, when it is evident to the teacher, that the 
pupil's lasting interest would be promoted by reviewing a part of his 
course, the very suggestion of being put back, is received as an af- 
front, and indignantly rejected, though offered from the kindest and 
best considered motives. It is a mistake, a great mistake. To hur- 
ry a youth into College, and hurry him out of it, that he may 
have the barren triumph of extraorduiary forwardness, is to for- 
get the very end and object of education, which is to give him 
the full benefit of all that he can acquire in the period, which 
precedes his choice of a pursuit for life. What is gained by it? 
If, as frequently happens, he be too young to enter upon the stu- 
dy of a profession, there is an awkward interval when he is left 
to himself; he is almost sure to misapply and waste his precious 
time, and is in great danger of contracting permanent habits of 
idleness and dissipation. But even should this not be the case, 
of what consequence is it to him, that he should enter upon a 
profession a year sooner or later, compared with the loss of the 
opportunity of deepenhig, and widening and strengthening the 
foundations of character, which are then to be laid in a Semina- 
ry of learning. This opinion is not without decided support. 
Many intelligent parents have been observed to adopt it in prac- 
tice, voluntarily lengthening out the education of their children 
beyond the ordinary limits. Such an improvement as has now 
been alluded to, ought unquestionably to be aimed at. The 
progress of liberal education ought to bear some proportion to 
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the rapid advances our country is making in other respects, and 
to the character and standing which her wealth, her strength, and 
her resources require her to maintain. It is especially due to 
the nature of our Republican institutions, in order to win for 
them still higher esteem with mankind, that their capacity should 
be demonstrated, to encourage and produce whatever is calcula- 
ted to adorn and to improve our nature, and to contribute our 
full proportion to the great society of learning and letters in the 
world. It would be much to be regretted, if the multiplication 
of colleges were to have the contrary effect, of lowering the 
standard of education, or of preventing its progressive elevation. 
Let the competition among them be, not who shall have the 
most pupils within their walls, but who shall make the best 
scholars! 

But may there not be improvement in kind, as well as in de- 
gree ? May not the course of studies itself be beneficially al- 
tered, excluding some, which are now in use, and adopting oth- 
ers which have not hitherto been introduced— changing the rela- 
tive importance of different objects of study — making those se- 
condary, which at present are principal, and those principal 
which are now, in some degree, secondary — or, adopting a flex- 
ible and yielding system, may not the studies be accommodated 
to the views and wishes of individuals, permitting each pupil to 
pursuethose, and those only, which he orhis parents or friends may 
think proper to select as best adapted to his expected plan of 
life? It would be rash and presumptuous to answer that such 
improvement is impossible; and it would be unwise, if it were 
practicable, to check or discourage the investigation of matters 
so important to the welfare of man. The subject is one which 
at all times deserves the most careful consideration; and the 
highest intellect canjiot be better employed than in examming it 
in all its bearings. But its unspeakable importance inculcates 
also the necessity of. great caution. It is dangerous to unset- 
tle foundations. Doubts and objections to existing systems, 
without a plain and adequate substitute, are calculated only to 
do mischief. By bringing into question the value of present 
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methods of instniction, they tend to weakoB public confideocey 
to paralyze the efforts of the teacher, and to destroy or enfeeble 
the exertions of the student. A strong cos^victioo of the, ex- 
oelleoee of the end, is ^ indispensable inciten^ent to the toil of 
attaining it. Without this stimulus, in all its vigour, nothing rar 
tionul will be achieved. The love of ease, which is natural to 
us all,, will lend a* ready ear to the suggestion, that labotur would 
be wasted ; and the mis^ded youth, doubting the usefulness of 
(be task that is before him, and expecting something (he knows 
not what) more worthy of his zeal and ^ergy, will be Uke the 
fiiMilisb man, who stood upon the bank of a rivcr> waiting for the 
wnter te nm out, and leave the channel dry for him to pass 
over. 

Elxperimentum in corpare vili, is the cautious maxim of phys- 
ics. A generation of youth is of too great value to be experir 
mented upon ; and education is of too much consequence to 
hazard its loss, by waiting ibr the possible discovery of better 
methods; It is a^great fimblic concern, and should be dealt with 
accordingly, until a specific change sha^ be proposed, whichi 
upon a deliberate and careful examination, shall meet the accep- 
tance of the ^eater part cf those who are best able to judge,, so 
thai they can conscientiously, and with full conviction, recom- 
mend it to general adoption, as entirely ^^rthy of pubUc cenfi- 
dence^ let us ding to^ that which has been proved to be good* 
Quackery is odious iu' all tla&g% but in none more tkaa in tUs. 
Slate super mus anHquasi, is a safe precept for aK, at least untiia 
way be pointed out thai is deaily and demonstrably better. 

Speculation, however ingenious, ianot knowledge; nor are 
doubts and objections to be entertained, where decision is of such 
vital importance; Time is rushing on^-^Touth is passing awi^. 
The mooMnts,. that are gliding by us, will never retma. The 
seed time neglected^ there wiH be no good harvest Poasonous 
and hateful weeds may occupy the soil, which, under good cul- 
ture^ would have yielded excellent fruit. The eravtng appetite 
of youth must be satisfied. If not supplied witkr sound and 
wholesome food, it will lismguish for w»it of susteniinoe, or per- 
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baips dritik in poison and cteWruction. " The brute animttl, wi&- 
out reason, is guided by itn unerring direction, to the provudonL 
made for its support, each tiidividual obeying his own instinct; 
wi^out aid or counsel or restraint from the others. But man, ex^ 
eepting the direction he receives to the bes^utiful fountain of nour- 
ishment^ provided for the short period of helpless and unconscious 
infancy, has no such determining instinct. He has a large range, 
and a free choice. ''The world is all before him, where to 
choose;'' and reason is given, to select for him that which is, for 
bis advantage. Nor is the rational individual led dependent 
upon his own unassisted intelligence for his guidance. . IJntil 
his faculties, which are progressive, have arrived at a certun ma- 
turity, it is in the order of Providence, that he should have the 
benefit of the enlightened reason of his species imparted to him, 
for his own sake, by parents, by teachers; by friends, and by the 
counsels of the wise and the virtuous, which he cannot enjoj 
but upon the terms of being subjected to thehr authority. It is 
theirs to lead him on his way^it is his to follow the path they 
point to. But if the guide stand doubting and perplexed, what 
will become of the follower ? 

That a Collegiate education can be so modified as that each 
student may be permitted to choode his own studies generally> 
or even to a limited eattent, and yet receive the honours of a 
College, is a proposition, which, to say the least of it, vAuak be 
deemed to be very questionable. 

Without intending to 6ccupy your time with any thing Hke ai 
discussion of this question, it may, nevertheless, be allowable to 
remark, that the suggestion, however plausible in itself, seems 
to be founded in an erroneous conceptiod of the natur^ of pueh* 
an education* However it may be styled a Collegiate eda6»» 
tion — a superior education — a liberal education*— it is still mriy 
a portion of prdiroinary education. It is not designed, as has 
already been stated, to qualify the student in a speciiEd manner 
for any particular profession or pursuit — to make him a Divine, 
or a Lawyer, or a Physician-— but to aid in the developement of 
all his faculties in theic just proportions; and by discipline and 
. 3 
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instroctioD, tofiinfish him with fhode general qoalifioa^oii0^ 
which are useful and ornamental in every profession, which ar^ 
essential to the successful pursuit of letters in any of their va^- 
ded forms, and, if possible, even more indispensible to the 
ifcicuhty and honour of a life of leisure. Nor does it set up the 
extravagant pretention of supplying him with a stock of know- 
ledge sufficient for all purposes, and sufficient for its own pre- 
liervation, without further exertion. It gives him the keys of 
knowledge, and instructs him how to use them for drawing from 
the mass, and adding to his stores. It teaches him the first and 
greatest of lessons — it teaches him how to learn, and inspires 
him at the same time, if it succeed at all, with that love of learn- 
ing, which will invigorate his resolution in the continual improve- 
iQCint of this lesson. The momentum. If rightly communicated, 
and rightly received, wilt continue to be felt throughout bis Kfe. 
Btit it is unnecessary to dwell longer on this part of the subject} 
as it has lately received an ample and able exposition, inarepoit 
iliade by the Faculty of a neighbouring institution,^ which, (if I 
may be permitted to venture a judgment upon the work of so 
learned a body,) does them the highest honour. 

The suggestion under eonsideratiun would perhaps be entitled 
to more respect, if in fact the destination of youth for lifb always, 
or even generally, preceded their entrance into College. But that, 
it is believed, is not the case. The fond partiality of a parent may 
sometimes discern, or fancy it discerns in a child, the promise of 
•minence in some pecuKar walk. But it would be unwise to 
decide finally, before a decision Is necessary^ and before the 
subject is ripe for decision. It is in the college that the jdvA 
has the last trial with his equals. There his growing powers are 
more fblly exhibited, and placed in a clearer li^t And there, too, 
it often happens, that an inclination is disclosed, which not being 
unreasonable in itself, a prudent and affisctionate parent niay 
think fit to indulge. The time of leaving College would, there- 
fore, seem to be a much more suitable occasion for decision than 

* Yale CoUege. 
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the tino of entering itr 3iit eveq such a deoisiQnl^ not always 
tini^^getUOf t{ow mmy impi^nces bave occarFed, of youtb, 
nrbOf aftor racoii^iilg tho boQefits of a liberal educatioii, have en* 
g^geij iq oiie par^iiit, and ^ubs^queoUy^ with the ap|HPobatioQ of 
their parents and fHendii, have betalren themselves to another^ 
mik dia^ngnished ancoe^s \ Several present themselvos to n^ 
reispDe^tiont and some of them of men who have attained, and 
jira now enjoying the highest eminence. 

How often does it happen, much later in life, that men aiB 
compeiled by circumstances, or constrained by a sense of duty, 
to change their occupations? It is precisely in such instances 
that the advantages of a liberal education are most sensibly felt^^ 
of that early training, and general preparation, which, not being 
e^Eclusiv^ly intended for any one pursuit, are adapted to many, 
if not to all^ and confer upon the individual a sort of universality 
of application and power. In a moment like this, the means 
w^ch education has supplied come to our aid, like the neg^teil 
and almost forgotten gift of an old friend, hallowed and endeaiw 
ed by the associations they bring with them. And in such aoKH 
ment, the individual who, bas not had the same opportonitjri 
most keenly feels the loss. 

Nor must we forget that in this oar country, every indh vidua! 
may be caHed upon to take a part in public affiurs, and therb to 
maintain his own character^ and the character of the state or 
nation. And even should not this occur, still hO is to wi»^ 
in the intercourse of polished society, where his ^ajtion pn the 
esteem and respect of others, wiU be assigned to him, acjcording 
to the measure of his improvemem and worihi e^mated )^y the 
scale of his opportunities. Being, as it were^ a pfMt qf tl^ jCor 
nnlhiaQ capital of aociety, he will b(^ w^oFthy oif his pkpei ^ 
he is destitute of the ornaments and graces that belong tp hif 
station. 

But upon ^e plan that ianow in question^ who is to ch0Q99 
Sar the youth the studies be wiy pursue ? 3urely it cannot ^ 
gravely asserted, that, at the usual age of entering into Cotte§^ 
4ie cboiee ou^t to be t^ to himself. Wxy hns ^Pjpo^^iidence. 
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eommitled the care of children to the affectiooate intelligence 
of parents? Why have human laws provided for them tutors 
and guardians ? Why have schools, and seminaries of le&roit^ 
been established, and courses of education and discipline pre- 
scribed, but to give them the benefit of that experience ^ni 
knowledge which they do not themselves possess ? 

To suppose that a youth, at such an age, is competent to de- 
cide for himself what he will learn, and how much he will learn, 
is to suppose that he has already had the experience of man- 
hood, under the most favourable circumstances-^that he is com- 
petent to educate himsdf— nay, that he is abready educated — 
and instead of needing instruction, is qualified to impart it to 
others. Is the choice then to be made by parents? To them 
it undoubtedly belongs, as a right, to determine for their children, 
whether they will send theni to College or not — ^but there their 
authority teiwnates. It cannot be pretended that every parent, 
or that any parent has, pr ought to have, or can have a right to 
decide upon the disciplhie and instruction to be adopted in a Col- 
legOi though he has the power of withdrawing his phild, if hp 
think fit to do so. 

Admitting parents to be fully competent to resolve a questio^ 
of so much d^thand difficulty — as many unquestionably are — 
and admitting, too, that their views are more wise and accurate^ 
and entitled to greater deference than the collected and continued 
wisdom which has devised, and which preserves the systemin be- 
ing, still it would be obviously impracticable to indulge them. There 
could not, in such a case, be statutes, or laws, or discipline, or 
system. In short, there could be no government To some, it 
ihay seem harsh, but it is believed to be perfectly true, that when 
a youth is once placed in a College, selected after due delibera- 
tion, the less interference there is on the part of the parent, ex- 
cept in cases of manifest wrong done to him, (which rarely or 
ever occur in our principal institutions,) and the more unreserv- 
edly ike pupil is committed to the authorities of the institution, 
the better it will be both for parent and child. 

Above all things; a parent should sedulously guard against Ae 
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introduction of a doubt into the mind of a student, of the justice 
and necessity of the authority exercised ov«r him, or of the ex- 
cellence of the studies he is required to pursue. Such doubts 
must inevitably produce insubordination and indolence, and will 
end in the disappointment of his hopes. Enthusiastic and ar- 
dent zeal, an estimate even exaggerated, of the excellence of a 
given pursuit, amounting almost to folly in the judgment of by- 
standers, are the needful stimulants to successful enterprize. — 
Nothing great is achieved without them. The heart must go 
along with the understanding. A strong passion must take 
possession of the soul, inspiring it with warmth, and with endu- 
ring energy, and unconquerable resolution ; so that all its faeul- 
ties may be fully and steadily exerted, and overcoming the vis 
inertisB of our nature, and deaf and blind to the temptations that 
would seduce it from its course, it may press forwards continual- 
ly towards the prize which is to be the reward of its toils. Such 
ought to be the feelings of the youth who is favoured with the 
opportunity of a hberal education. Devotion to his studies, as 
excellent in themselves, affectionate respect for his teachers, as 
faithful guides and impartial judges, an honourable competition 
with his equals, in virtuous exertion, and a conscientious observ- 
ance of the laws of the institution — these are the habits which 
will lay a deep foundation for the structure of future usefulness 
and eminence. The honours of the College, their first fruits, 
and their just reward, are the gratifying proofs of a capacity for 
further triumphs, and constitute the richest, and most acceptable 
offering which filial duty can present as an acknowledgement and 
requital of parental care. 

That part of a course of liberal education, however, which 
has been most frequently assailed, is the study of the Greek and 
Roman Classics — what is emphatically called Classical learning. 
Some have insisted that it ought to be altogether excluded; and 
others, that it does not deserve to occupy so much of the time 
and attention of youth. Mr. Locke, who himself enjoyed the 
full benefit of the treasures of ancient learning, seems to make 
1^ compromise of the matter; for while he admits that the lan- 
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guages may be usefol to those who are deaigcied for the learoed 
professions) or for the life of a gentleman without a profession, he 
seems to consider that they, as well as philosophy, are calcul^te^ 
rather to have an tnjurions effect upon the general character, than 
otherwise. The broader ground of entire exolnstofi, however, 9» 
has already been said, has had its advocates. Many yw^ ^o, 
a distinguished citizen of the United ^t^fpn, yffhoBQ ipemory, let 
it be said, is entitled to great veneration, among other things for 
the example he gave of untiring industry and youthful vijgour in 
his yaried pursuits, continued to almost the last day of n long UfOi 
published an Essay, in which, with l^is usual ingenuity and fofCQ, 
he contested the value of Classical learning as a bniQ^b of 64*^ 
ucation. It appears from a subsequent publication, by the sume 
author, that this Ess«y fM'oduced many replies, an4 tl^at it also 
produced a complimentary letter (now published with the ]54Sfiy,) 
from a gentleman who is stated to have been at that time ^l^ 
Principal of an academy. In this letter^ after i^omplimenttng 
the author^ the writer proceeds as follows — <^ There is little taste 
for them (the learned languages,) in this place. la <Hif acad^iyi 
where there are near ninety students, not above oiaeteen are poring 
over Latin and Greek. One of these nineteen was lately address*? 
ed by a student of Arithmetic in the following language-;rr^ Fray, 
sir, can you resolve me, by your Latin, this ^estion] (f one 
bushel of com cost four shillings, what cost fifty bushels ?' A 
demand of this kind, from a yeuth, is to me a proof of the taste 
of Americans in the present day, who prefer the nutjkii tQ the 
omammtalP^ This was surdy an extraordinary triunyih over 
the poor Latinist, and a very singular evidence of what the good 
Principal was pleased to call << American taste 1" Who ever im- 
agined that the study of the Greek and Latin would tea<^ alioy 
the first rules of Arithmetic? Or who was ever absurd enough 
to contend that Gre^ and Latin were to be taught t^ the 
exclusion of the simplest elements of pune Mathematics? TJi,ey 
have their appropriate uses and advantages ; but they 4q ;Qot 
proless to be themselves the whole of ^ueatio9, nor to accom-. 
plish every thing that is desirable. They do not give flight ta 
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the bliad^ 9i&t hearing to thd deaf, nof sjpeeoh to the damb ; btit 
when tlneeid facilities exist in their usual perfection— -as is ha{i>pi- 
ly the c»se with the far greater part of tnankind-^and thei*^ id 
the ordinary portion of talent^ they furnish an occupation, which 
is both useful and ornamental, which is not inconsistent With th^ 
necessary attainments in mathematics, and which may not only 
well go along with the acquisition of our own language, but is 
deemed to be indispensable to its accurate knowledgOj and high* 
est eiFfoymctot. 

But however feeble was the commentary of the Principal, ^nd 
however ^norant was the argument of the << student of arith- 
metic," yet, for him, it was not in a wronig spirit. Arithmetic 
was his pursuit, and it was fit that he should think well of it.^-^ 
Bat the poor student of Latin! What could be expected from 
&u labours in a Seminary where the study was systetnatically 
depreciated; imd the head of it, frosci whom he was to look foi' 
encooragement and assistance, gloried (co^nscientiousfy, no* 
doubt,) m having nearly expelled it from his school ? The' 
teacher might, and probably did endeavour to perform his duty ; 
but it must have been coldly and heartlessly done. Instead of 
breaking warmth and animation into the atmosphere, to invigo- 
rate the tender plants entrusted to his care, they must have been 
in imminent danger of being stunted in Uieir growth, by chilling 
and witfaeruig indifference. 

Of the opinions which have been mfentioned, the one propo- 
sing entirely to exclude the ancient languages from a course of 
liberal instruction — and the other, to reduce the time and atten- 
tion devoted to them, it would be difficult to say, that as applied 
to this country, the one is more to be deprecated than the other. 
Are the languages overtaught now? Will they bear a reduc- 
tion? The reverse is known to be the fact. Compared with 
the teaching in the German schools, where the design is to make 
scholars, compared with the teaching in the schools of England, 
whete the design, in addition to this, is to qualify fnen for all the 
higl^r employments of life, as well as for a life without particular 
em^loyMent, it can scarcely be said that here they are taught 
at all. Excepting in the profession of divinity, is it too strong 
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to affirm that there is scarcely such a thing as scholarship 1 And 
even in that profession, how many are there, in proportion to the 
whole number engaged in its sacred duties, who would be able to 
encounter a learned Infidel with the weapons of ancient learning? 
We have eminent lawyers — we have distinguished physicians-— 
enterprising and intelligent merchants — and a fund of general 
talent capable of the highest elevation in every employment or 
pursuit of Ufe. Occasionally we meet with one among them, 
commonly of the old stock, in whom' are discerned the elegant 
influences of Classical literature. 

But where are our eminent scholars t Where are the greater 
lights, ruling with a steady and diffusive splendour, and vindica- 
ting their claim to a place among the constellations which shine 
in the firmament of leiArning? Nay, how few are there among 
us, of our best educated men, who, if called upon to bring forth 
their stores, would be able to say with Queen Elizabeth, that they 
had *' brushed up their Latin," or would have any Latin to brush 
upt The truth is that this branch of study is already at the 
very minimum, if not bdow it. It will not bear the least reduc- 
tion* It positively requires to be increased in teaching, and rai- 
sed in public esteem. Classical learning neither falls in show- 
ers, nor flows in streams. Here and there a solitary drop ap- 
pears, sparkling and beautiful to be sure, like the last dew on a 
leaf, but too feeble, without the support of its kindred element, even 
to preserve itself, and utterly powerless to enrich or fructify the 
neighbouring ^oil. To propose a reduction, is therefore equiva- 
lent, at least, to an entire exclusion, if it be net worse. Less 
taught than it now is, or less esteemed, the teaching would be al- 
most a false pretence, and the learning a waste of time. It would be 
as well at once to blot it from the course, and, as far as in oui^ 
power lies, to let the Greek and Latin languages sink into obli- 
vion, and be lost in profound darkness, like that from which, by 
th^ir single power, they have once recovered the world. 

This would be a parricidal work for civilization and science. 
But if it is to be accomplished, the mode is not what is to cha.- 
racterize it as unnatural. Before we advance to a conclusion o^ 
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iiach incalculable importance, let us first consider what it is, Iiti4 
tben endeavour to be fully assured that it is right. If it be once 
decided that the stul^ ^jf ike indent languages can be dis{>0n8ed 
Ivtifiina Collegiate educatiojl^ and the honoUrsofa College 
obtained without it, there is no difficulty in perceiving it 
must also be dropped in the preparatory schools. Why 
begin it, if it is not to be pursued ? Why take uptime ill acqui« 
Iring what is afterwards to be thrown aside as rubbish, and for^ 
gotten 1 Foigotten it inevitably will be, if it be entirely discon* 
tinued at the time of entering College, By what motives or ar« 
guments will a boy be persuaded to Uppiy himself to learning iA 
ia Grammar School, what is not necessary to obtain for him the 
honolulrs df a College, and what he is distmctly told will be of no 
Use to htm in life ? It is absurd to think of it. The youngest child 
has sagacity enough to understand an argument, which coincides 
with his own inclination, and to apply it to the indulgence of his 
own natural love of ease^ Tell him that he might as well be uncan- 
pioyeiA^ and, without having ever studied logie^ he will be very 
apt to jump at once to the seductive conclusion of idleness. 

These languages, let it be remembered, have hitherto not 
Inenely formed ft part, they have been the very basis of alibeiill 
education. I might almost say they have been education itself. 
From the revival of letters to the present time, they have held 
this station, through a period of five hundred yearsj not in one 
country only, but in all the civilized world. They gained it by 
their own merits, and they have kept it by their unquiestionable 
success. Would it be wise or prudent to cast them off, unless 
we were fully prepared to supply the large space they have occupi- 
ed, by something equal, at least, if not superior ? This is no me- 
mphysical ijilestion ; nor does the answer to it require the pecii* 
liar powers of Mr. Locke, mighty as they confessedly were.-— 
It is eminently a practical question, which common sense is 
fully able to decide. It may be stated thus ; Eklucation, having 
a given end, and a certain plan of education, having approved it- 
self during some hundreds of years, and still continu^i^ daily 

to approve itself to be well suited to attain that end, is it wise or 
4 
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^tiond to require that it sball be vindicated \tp(m ikif^iiM 
grouiids, atid be rejected like a novelty, unleaii it dtn be jiistiS- 
ed t6 our complete satisfaction, by arguments t» priori f That 
fii a good time-keeper which keeps good time, do mMer hd# 
coiistructed. That is good food which is found to nourish the 
body, whatever pieptic jireCepts may isay to the contrary. And 
thbt is good exercme, which giveis vigour and grace td the Utnb^y 
even though & Chinese lady might not be allowed to use it->^ 
Against such a fact, once well established, ai^mentative olijee* 
iion ought to b»e unavailing, or tbere is an end to all jiist rea- 
iso^ing. 

" What cab we reason, but from wimt we keew V 

iliis proof is manifest, in resect to nations, as it is in respect 
to individiials. It is astonishing, that Mr. Locke bould have en- 
tertain^ the ^suggestion for a moment, that the study of the 
languages and philosophy wlas unfriendly to the formation of 
phideiit and strong character, when he looked around upOh bis 
countryman, ^nd perceived, as he must h^ve done, that they are 
not leWs distinguished for their attachment to these studies, thati 
for whiit Mr. Burke has called *'the fkmily of grave and mas* 
culine virtues." Constancy, resolution, unconquerable spirit, It 
lofty determination never under any circumstances of adversity 
to admit tho betraying counsels of fear, were tiot more isignaHy 
exhibited by the old Romans, when Hannibal, triumphSiiit, and 
seemingly irresistible, from the slaughter at Cannse, Was tliun- 
dering at the gates of Rome, than they hiave been by that fiattbn, 
which Mr. Lockers genius has contributed to illustral^d ^d 
adorn. This same study has gone hand in hand #it1i every 
profession and pursuit, refining, exahing and dignifymg them 
all. ¥heologiabd, statei^en, lawyers, pl^ician8,'poei», b^- 
tors, philosophers, the votaries of science and of letters, httte 
been disciplined and nourished by it, and under the influeh<!$^ <^f 
its culture have attained the highest excelleniee. Hib ailis i>f 
life have, at the same time, kept on ivith steady pace, vb Ihiit the 
people whoin Ced'ar spoke of as, 'ih his time, ^^'BriUthfiosicflo 
wit di^isoSf^^ noW, if not in all respects at the very b^ad df the 
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%iQ/COf»W family, 9xe certalolx not ipferior to my pf '\i9 men^bc^rs, 
^eV thp^9 Mrbo cavil at a liberal education, ani) those especi- 
al)}? who questiQQ the value of the Greek and Latip langungQs, 
aoffwer ibk fact The tr^e ptunQot be bad which produces such 
fr^it It is ufipbflosQphical to douj^t the a^pquapy of a cause to 
produce a g^ven effect, when we see that the qffect is poqst^tly 
produced by that capse ; ^pd it is unphilospphic^l to seftrch fo^ 
another cause, when we have foppd ppp that is su^qieiit If 
the study of the ancient languages has beep foppd, by Ipng pxr 
peirjence, to discipline apd nourish the iqtelleptual faculties, w\^y 
^hppld we doubt that it is efficacious for that purpose! Why 
sbpuld we go about tp seek for something else, that if jt si^cpppd 
iiyj}l |i^ut answer the sanae purpose — and if it fail, leavps us eri- 
tirpjy fieptitute ? One \yili flippantly tell us that it is spendipj^ 
top much time about words, whjch could be bettef en^joye^ 
about tbipgs. The grpat Prilish lexipographer has unintentipff- 
ally giyep some countenance to thip notion) in the Preface to hi^ 
P/ptiopary^ A man, who had accomplished spch a la^bouf> 
mi^ht bp permitted, at its close, to feel the dppartpire pf tl^e spi* 
rijt yi^bich bad sui^tained bim in its progress, ^xtd in tf^p pathetic 
meli^choly of taj^ii^ Leave, so elpqupntly expr}B^se4 as i^ufpst to 
4i^w tpars from ^e rp^er^ be might be allowed even tp depjrer 
pia^e bi9 own work, by admitting that " wpr^s !*>'P the fjaijghtepsi 
pf earth, and that things ^e tt^e soi^s of heaven." !^t|eypnthe aur 
tl^fityof Dr* JohnsQ»pannot|[>epprpj^ttedthus)tO|iJegr^dejtb^ 
{ij^digree of wprd^^ or diminish thc^r imppr^ce, Afticu^jte 
soupjd |s from heavep. Its orig^ is divide. T^e fficulty of 
^pi^ep^ is the immc^e g^ of Him who qi}#dp ^s, /in^ i^ i^esti- 
jtu^o^ (wbif h his good Proyidence spinptip;ips ^pws to pfifn^r) 
is feli jtp j^ a ffpi^iff, cfJamity. Lang^fage— worcjs— are jt^p p^- 
/ercjwseof Uws jf^uljty, as Jtho^g]ht is the exercise of ti^ fecplty 9f 
king^ The one is worthy of i^nprovpi^dep^, as well ^ l^p 



other-r7Qay, we can sc^pely conceiyp of their aeparajte pxistf 
ence^xMrlbeir separate cultivation — ^and hence the first step in 
4he metaxMsiMMiMii ike jdumb i^ to teach them the use of language. 
Words withput thought are icRe and vain. Thought, without thp 
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power of expressing it, is barren and uaproductive. " Proper 
words in proper places," is the poiqt we all strive to attain ; aiM) 
this is what constitutes the perfection of the power of coaHtia^ 
nicatilig with each other. Is is true, therefore, that '^words ard 
tilings;" and there is no better proof of it than this, that the 
most extraordinary, may 1 not say the most vulgar error somet 
thnes obtains currency, by means of an epigrammatick sentence, 
by the mere charm of the collocation of words. The fact is^ 
(hat they occupy our attention throughout our lives ; and n 
greater or less command of them is one of the chief visible 
distinctions that mark the different orders of intf|llig;dnce. The 
child is taught to speak, to spell, and to read — the youth to de^ 
dalm and to compose — and the man strives perpetually to improve 
and perfect himself in the use of language, by frequent exercise, 
and the study of the best models. Demosthenes is said to have 
oopied the history of Thucydides eight times with his own hand, 
" and to have committed the greater part of it to memory, merely 
to improve his style. His orations ^ere composed with the ut- 
most eare; and they were retouched, improved, and corrected 
with the minuteness of a Flemish painter— even to the altera- 
tion of parts of words» He was never satisfied till he had given 
the highest possible finish to his work. Was this an idle labour f 
More than two thousand years have since rolled by ; and the 
language of Athens, in the days of Demosthenes, cannot be 
said to be now spoken v^ the world. Yet is he confessed to bo 
the undisputed master in his noble art. His orations, said by 
a strong figure to have been as an earthquake in ancient Greece, 
stSl agitate the bosom which is sensible of the powers of elo-^ 
quence, and ofht the best model to its votaries. Like the fine 
remains of the Greciao chisel, they stand in severe, but beauti- 
fill and commanding simplicity, as if conscious that their title to 
reqpect, being founded in nature and in truth, though perfected 
by consummate skill, was equally available in every age.* 

* Cio«ro not only studied the Greek language, but to such an extent as to be 
jilgp tp dedaim i|i it, and to excite the strong but melancholy admiration of Appo- 
(onitiff. f *A8 lor you, OicerOy** he said, aft^r hearing him declaim in Greek, ** I 
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If it therefore be conceded that the study of the ancient lan- 
guages is calculated to assist us A what is disparagingly termed 
^e learning of words, or, as it ought to be expressed, in acqui- 
ring a good style — ^that it improves the taste, and corrects the 
judgment — this, though but a part of its merits, would go far to 
vindicate its right to a place in every system of liberal education* 

Sometimes it is objected, as it was by the Principal of an 
academy, already quoted, that an acquaintance with these langua- 
ges is * ornamental,' but not < useful.' The meaning of this objec- 
tion depends upon two words, which, appearing to be exact, are not> 
ivithstanding, as ambiguous, perhaps, as any in our vocabulary. 
They are often used without a definite sense in the mind of the 
speaker, and very seldom with any certainty of the same under- 
standing on the part ofthehearer. Ifit were necessary to endeavour 
to be precise on this subject, we might be permitted tosay, that in 
the opinion of many very intelligent people, nothing is properly 
ornamental that is not in some way useful. But when we have 
thus disentangled ourselves of one perplexing word, we are obli- 
ged to encounter another. What is useful, and what is not use- 
Ail ? Are mankind agreed about it ? By no means* How then 
are we to determine what is useful ? The answer seems to be 
this^p-we are to arrive at a conclusion by considering man in his 
various relations, and thence inferring, as we justly may, that 
every thing is useful which cont/ibutes to the improvement or the 
innocent gratification of himself or of others, or qualifies him 
more efSsctually or acceptably to perfomr his duties. Does any 
one object to thdiM exercises of youth, which give a graceful 
carriage to the body ? Are they not admitted to be useful 1 And 
is it less important to give a graceful carriage to the mindt Are 
good manners, the external graces, worthy to be cultivated, be- 
cause they give pleasure to others ? And are the graces of the 
intellect to be entirely neglected ? Is the generous youth to be 
told that nothing is necessary but to be able to compute the cost 

praise and admire yoa: but lam oonceroed fi>r the fiOa of GfoeM. She had no- 
thing left her but the glory of eloquence and educatioD, and you ate cartying that 
too to Rontet" 
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of fifty busbela rf cerq? Tbe prpprieties, ai^l ^vm the^- 
ipncm of life, wboa they do jnot rui) ^^yay with tfefi kmt$ nw 
iotfirfere with thq perfoprnanoe of aerioqs du^ieatarQ w^l deaerv^ 
ing our attention. But let it not be imq^ined, tb;a( yi i^l^v^ iu^ia- 
tiog upon the general argument of ^j^periepc^— tb^ &r^t^t> of 
all teachera— in favqur of Clajssic?^ l^araing, or in apawering 
oae or two particular objections, it ia meant to b© coaceded, 
tbat it capnot be vindicated upon original groupies. It ^au b^, 
and it has been, repeatedly and triuoiphantly ^bpwn, that theso 
unequalled languages, which, as was long 9gp ^^id of tbfim» 
''have put off flesh and blood, audbocomeimn(ii|tabli^/^ ^r^ p|:^- 
cisely calculated to perform the most importfipt genf^ral officea 
of a liberal education, in a manner that no otbpr knowQ stvdy 
will accomplish. They fiwal^en attentiou— they d^velope and 
employ tho r^asooi^g fepiiUy— they cultivate the taste— |hpy 
oowriah the 3ped^ of the imaigiQation— give eraployipfint to th® 
memory — and, m e word, they dvsoipliue aud ipyjigomte, i|i duo 
pi^ojrtioi), all thp iptello<^ual powers, aad pri^pwo them for 9V^ 
derly and eflfec^iyo oxejrtio» in all the varied e^igepcies which 
may requk-e their action. Nor is this all. Thoy lay the foqu* 
dation of that learning which will c|bi4e with ijis, and ioprease 
owr ei)joymei»ta in ^11 the vicissitude^ of life. 

I^ut the limits of a discourse would be up^asoi^ably transipen- 
dad, by m attempt to enter into a moro paitiei^ar ex»mimtign 
of this |»rtof the subjeet* Nor is it nepcy^^ary th^ I shoirfd 
thus trespass upon your patience, already so l^r^ly ^ed -^ 
Abler beads, and stron^r handl^^-rstrAPg ^m gcpd l^^ning-r- 
have been rep?jat^4ly employed i:^on the ivo^rk^-ond I shonW 
only enleebleiheir demonstration* by attewpti^ to f^ate the 
p^Ksess. As a witno^> however, stating thj9 i^s.uJt of Jn? pb- 
aervationa, flonHrmed by the observations of others, I fmy be 
a]lo.w€(d to say., that to a yovg n^ftn* onteriujg upon the atudy of a 
liberal prpfea^iony » thoiXH>gb gnou^worl?:of CJ^^jp^ ^dtm^ 
tionia like a power gainedin mephamcs^ pr rather it is lb.e fbun- 
datian wanted hy Aisohimedes fodr faia fidasuun I U gives bun a 
mastery of hb studies which nothing else can supply. Of its 
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olteir inflti^c^6> Allow Vde to quote t^ joti tbe testimony of a 
^li^ii^dfohefd femaiO) who, to uncomAioii opportunities \tait&i 
ex^^r^tfiafy ge&iuB aad powet of ob«etvation, and is entii^y 
!^e IVdm ^11 ledspicion of pattiaiity. << The English Universi- 
ties, {isitjts Madame de Stael, in her < Grermany,') have 8ingulsu^ 
ty con1^b€rted to diffuse ain6Xig the people of England that knoii^- 
tedge df aneient latiguages and literatnre, which gives to Ihmr 
omters and statesmen an information so liberal iAnd brilliaiit. It 
is a mark of good tai^ to be acquainted with other things be- 
sides matters o£ busings, vihen one is l^wrotigldy aequandid 
with thwh; and) besides, the eloquence ef free nations attaches 
itself to the history of the Gk^eeks and ilomans, as to that of 
ancient fellow cotmtrymen. ^ ^ * * The study ef languages, 
which forms the basis of instruction m €^erroliBy, is much more 
faveurabie to the progress ^f die facallies m infancy^ than that 
of ^ Mathematics ieind Physioid sdeaces.^' Forthia she 
quotes the aJdnodiisioQ of Pascal. 

Some i^art of this doubt, which, «i thb country, has l^eisa insi- 
nuating itself into the public mind, is owing to theHnperfeet'ttid 
ffisuffidiebti»)amier Inwhioii the langoages iratve been taught; 
ormther<k should be isaid, « which they have been learned; 
for there has probdiyly been at aH times a disposition to t^adi 
them. Enough has not been acquured to fix a permanent taste in 
the student himself, or to demonstrate its value to others. The 
consequence is, that the graduate suffers his little stock to decay 
firom neglect, and his parents and friends exclaim that learning is 
of no use. Another consequence is, that there is no scholar-like 
mind, to exert its influence upon the community, and operate upon 
the mass of public opinion. The corrective is in more thorough 
teaching. It will require more time and more labour from the 
student. But time thus employed, will be well employed. And 
as to labour — ^if he desire to arrive at excellence of any sort, 
he can learn nothing better than how to apply himself with dili- 
gence to the work that is before him. There is a great deal of 
affectntion in the world, of facility and expedition in the perfor- 
mance of intellectual tasks — of doing things quicWy, and with- 
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oat preparatkm or exertion, as if by an inspiration of geniua^ 
and diflEerentij from those, who,, by way of derision, are called 
plodders ! It is a poor affectation. Sometimes it is maintained 
at the expense of sincerity, by concealing the pains that are 
really taken. OAener it is only the blustering of conscio^ 
weakness and indolence* The highest and surest talent — that 
which will hold out longest, and often reach the greatest eleva- 
tion — ^the on^ talent, I might almost say, which is given to man 
for intellectual achievement -*is the talent of applying his facul- 
ties to produce a good result — that is, of labouriug with success. 
No one need be ashamed of possessing, of exercising, or of 
cultivating it. The great lesson of life is to apply ourselves di- 
ligentiy to what is before us. Life itself is but a succession of 
moments. The largest affiurs are made up of small parts. — 
The greatest reputation is but the accumulation of successive 
fruits, each carefully gathered and stored. The most learned 
scholar began with learning words. Every day is by Itself a 
day of 'small things. But the sum of our days, makes up our 
life— and the mm of our days' work makes up the work of our 
life. Let every one, therefore, who would arrive at distinction, 
remember, that the present moment is the one he is to improvOf 
and apply himself diligently to its improvement. 
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